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No man has a right to find fault with what transpires at a meeting of 
his local unless he was present at the meeting and helped by his voice and 
vote to make the union a success. 


If you will look back a few years and consider what wages working 
men were receiving at that time and compare the conditions of those days 
with present conditions, you will have no right to feel brokenhearted 
when you pay your dues each month. 


In the convention of the American Legion several cases of injustice to 
the men who served in France were related—one case in particular of 
where a soldier when hungry opened and ate a can of beans in order to 
satisfy his hunger. For this crime he was given two years. Senator 
Sterling in opposing the bonus said that the members of the American 
Legion ought to feel proud that they were given an opportunity to fight 
for their country and should expect no bonus in return. This same Sen- 
ator would say to the average American trade unionist that he ought to 
be proud of being given the privilege of working so long as he was al- 
lowed to eke out a scanty livelihood under the Stars and Stripes. 


A philosopher once said, ‘““An honest man is the noblest work of God.”’ 
In those days there were no unions, else it might have been said, that an 
upright, full-fledged, honest trade unionist is society’s greatest necessity. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


4 =—- HE General Exec- 
. utive Board opened 
its. meeting in the 
headquarters of 
the International 
Union at Indian- 
apolis, at ten 
o’clock, Monday morning, October 
2nd. 
A roll call of the officers showed 
that all members were present. 
The General President made a 
report of the situation surrounding 
the International since the last 
meeting of the Board, explaining 
in detail conditions existing in each 
city, showing that our membership 
in many cities had fallen off, owing 
to unemployment, strikes in other 
trades, etc. He also made a report 
as to the financial condition of the 
International showing that it is in 
a healthy condition, having gained 
about $100,000 in the last year, 
making the total in our Interna- 
tional treasury, $788,649.64, with 
an average paid-up membership 
for the past three or four months 
of about 75,000 members. Although 
we lost considerable of our mem- 
bership since the ending of the 
war, due to causes as stated above, 
we are still in a very healthy con- 
dition numerically and financially, 
especially when it is taken into 
consideration that a very bitter 
fight has been waged against all 
labor unions by the enemies of 
labor during the past two years. 
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The General President made. a 
report on the status of the jurisdic- 
tion dispute between the Interna- 
tional Union and the Iron Workers 


Union. He _ stated that the 
Arbitration Board had been ap- 
pointed; that Brother Casey 
was to represent our  Inter- 
national Union, William Mc- 
Cain to represent the Iron 


Workers, and the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor had appointed William Col- 
lins of the Street Carmen’s Union 
to act as the third man in the 
arbitration proceedings. As per 
the action of the convention, the 
decision of the Arbitration Board 
is to be final and binding. This 
Board is to open its sessions in 
New York City at the headquarters 
of the American Federation of 
Labor the week beginning October 
9th. 


On motion made by Vice-Pres- 
ident Golden, seconded by Vice- 
President Murphy, the General 
President, the General Secretary- 
Treasurer and Organizer John M. 
Gillespie, were instructed to ap- 
pear before the Arbitration Board 
and present the case of our Inter- 
national Union. 

The General President read a 
communication which he had re- 
ceived from the Express Drivers 
Local Union No. 694 of New York 
City, requesting that he make ap- 
plication to the Railroad Wage 
Board for a reopening of the wage 
scale of the express employes of 
that city. The General Executive 
Board after discussing the matter 
deemed it inadvisable to act on this 
suggestion. The vote of the Board 
was unanimous. 

Our records showing that Local 
No. 694 Railway Express Em- 
ployes of New York City is in 
arrears to the International to the 
extent of $1,000.00 back tax and 
several months’ current tax, and 


as the local is now drifting cannot 
continue to exist, it was decided, 
after going over the situation, each 
member of the Board making his 
statement, that due to the fact that 
the local union is practically out- 
side of the International Union on 
account of not having paid any per 
capita tax for several months, that 
the charter of the local be revoked. 
Unanimous action of the Board. * 


A motion was made and carried, 
that the men employed in the ex- 
press business in New York City 
be again organized or chartered, 
whenever the General Officers in 
headquarters at Indianapolis deem 
it advisable to do so. The Board 
instructed the General President 
and General Secretary-Treasurer, 
that should a charter be issued to 
the express employes of New York 
City, that none of the individuals 
responsible for the present condi- 
tion of the local union be admitted 
to membership and that under no 
condition should former salaried 
officers Cunningham and Clark be 
admitted to membership in the ex- 
press employes union. 


A motion was made and sec- 
onded, that General Secretary- 
Treasurer Hughes stand instructed 
to notify the proper officers of 
Local No. 694 as to the action of 
the Board in revoking their 
charter. 

A letter from Thomas Willson of 
the Machinists Union was read, in 
which he requested that the Inter- 
national appoint a man to help in 
the Labor Forward Movement in 
Omaha, Neb. The communication 
was referred to the General 
Officers with instructions to use 
their own judgment in the matter, 
but under no circumstances to take 
our regular salaried officers out of 
the fields in which they are nego- 
tiating wage scales or handling 
strikes. 

The General President made a 






































report of conditions surrounding 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ organiza- 
tion in New York City, also re- 
ferred to the fact that the services 
of Auditor Briggs as Receiver for 
Local No, 584 were discontinued 
and that he is now in other fields 
doing his regular work as Auditor, 
but that before Auditor Briggs left 
the Woodstock Hotel in New York, 
that a great many of the records 
and receipts of that local were 
stolen from his room. Auditor 
Briggs was present at the Board 
meeting and made a statement, ex- 
plaining in detail everything sur- 
rounding this case; that while he 
was absent from New York on a 
visit to Washington, where he was 
called in conference by the General 
President, that his room was en- 
tered and the receipts and records 
taken by some unknown person. 
The General Executive Board dis- 
cussed this situation at length and 
advised that the General President 
and General Secretary-Treasurer 
do everything in their power to 
help recover the lost or stolen doc- 
uments of Local No. 584. 

A motion was made, seconded 
and carried, that a previous motion 
made by Vice-President Murphy, 
(which motion was lost) dealing 
with the New York situation, be 
stricken from the records. Carried 
unanimously. 

Brother Cashal brought up the 
case surrounding the Building As- 
sociation Fund in New York. 
Several of the local unions in New 
York City had invested their 
money in this Association for the 
purpose of purchasing outright a 
building for the organizations. 
This fund was invested in two 
buildings, but owing to disagree- 
ments amongst the officers of the 
‘local unions in that city the affairs 
of this Association became very 
much tangled and considerable dis- 
satisfaction exists because of the 
reluctance on the part of some in- 
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dividuals to reach an adjustment of 
the entire case. 

A motion was made and carried 
that the officers of the Inter- 
national visiting New York for the 
purpose of taking up the jurisdic- 
tion case between the Iron Workers 
and the International, are in- 
structed to call a meeting of the 
representatives of the loca] unions 
affliated with the International 
that have money invested in this 
Building Association and explain 
to them the position of the Inter- 
national on this matter. The Board 
expressed the hope that an adjust- 
ment may be reached. 

Brother William Neer, President 
of the Chicago Joint Council, made 
a report on the situation surround- 
ing Local No. 727. He described 
the attempt made by outside influ- 
ences to destroy that local union; 
made a detailed statement as to 
what was accomplished by the In- 
ternational Union and our local 
people in Chicago in overcoming 
the drive to destroy that organiza- 
tion, especially that part of it em- 
ployed by the Checker Taxicab 
Company. Vice-President Casey, 
who was in Chicago, with the as- 
sistance of Vice-President Golden, 
handled the affair in behalf of the 
International, also made a report, 
dealing especially with the money 
expended by the International in 
defense of the local, stating that 
every penny received was spent 
economically and _ receipted for, 
and that undoubtedly the action of 
the International in this case saved 
not only the local union but also 
helped strengthen the International 
organization in Chicago. 

The General President read an 
appeal received from George E. 
King of Local No. 33, Washington, 
D. C., against the action of the 
Executive Board of that local. The 
case had to do with a fine of $25.00 
that was placed on Brother King 
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for repeating something that he 
heard that was injurious to the 
reputation of Business Agent 
Toone. The General Executive 
Board sustained the appeal of 
Brother King and rescinded the 
action of the local union. 

An appeal was received from 
Brother Toone, business agent of 
Local No. 33 Bakery Wagon 
Drivers of Washington, D. C., 
against the action of the local union 
in opening up a case, or a decision, 
rendered by the Executive Board 
of the local. The appeal of Brother 
Toone was sustained; the General 
Executive Board ruling that the 
action of the local Executive Board 
in the case was final in so far as 
the local is concerned, but in ac- 
cordance with the law, an appeal 
may be taken by either party to 
the controversy to the General 
Executive Board, in view of the 
fact that there is no Joint Council 
in that district. Therefore, as 
stated above, the appeal of Brother 
Toone was sustained. 

A communication from the City 
Employes Union of Scranton, Pa., 
asking for the assistance of an 
organizer was read and the Board 
referred the matter to the General 
President, and he stated that as 
soon as he possibly could, he would 
send a man into that district, but 
he could not say at this time how 
soon it would be possible for him 
to do so. 

A communication from the Ca- 
nadian Trades and Labor Congress 
asking that our International be 
represented in the Convention of 
the Congress each year was read. 
In view of the fact that the laws 
of the Congress specifically state 
that only a Canadian member of 
the International can act as repre- 
sentative, the Board decided to 
leave the matter entirely in the 
hands of the General President 
and General Secretary-Treasurer 
to use their judgment as to what 


should be done when the’ next eon- 
vention of the. Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress takes place. 


The condition existing in Local 
No. 245, St. Paul, Minn., was ex- 
plained by Secretary Hyghes and 
the General Executive Board ap- 
pointed Vice-President John Geary 
to act as Receiver for that local 
union until the General Officers 
decide that the local is in a position 
financially to handle its own 
affairs. 


The General Executive Board 
took up the case of Local No. 449 
of Cleveland, because the local 
union now owes for several months’ 
per capita tax, also some back tax. 
The General President made a 
statement as to conditions sur- 
rounding the local, stating that 
$35,000.00 had been paid to the 
local in strike benefits during their 
strike, which strike was practically 
lost, while our records show that 
since this local was organized, or 
chartered by the International, it 
has paid into the International 
$9,327.00; that the local is recover- 
ing somewhat, now having about 
350 members; that it is endeavor- 
ing to support three paid officers 
at a salary of $50.00 per week. 
Brother Knepper, on -invitation 
from the General Executive Board, 
came from Cleveland and appeared 
before that body and made a gen- 
eral statement outlining conditions 
surrounding the organization. 
When he retired the Board dis- 
cussed the situation and instructed 
the General Secretary-Treasurer 
and the General President to notify 
the local union of the following 
action: That the local be instructed 
to lay off immediately one of its 
salaried officers; that the local be 
placed on probation for a period 
of about three months; that the 
General Officers watch closely 
whether or not the local is showing 
signs of recovery; that the local 
must pay each month’s per capita 
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tax on the membership paying 
dues; that the money saved by the 
laying off of one of the salaried 
officers should be paid to the In- 
ternational each month to be ap- 
plied on the back tax now due the 
International Union. The General 
Executive Board made the above 
ruling, realizing that the Inter- 
national is a business institution, 
and the first duty of all local unions 
doing business under the name of 
the International and the American 
Federation of Labor is to see that 
per capita tax covering the mem- 
bers paying dues is purchased from 
the International before any other 
bills are paid. 

In the case of the Ice Wagon 
Drivers Local No. 422, the General 
Auditor found the Secretary owing 
some small amount on part-paid 
initiations. The Business Agent, 
Walter Clem, appealed from the 
decision of the General Auditor, 
and in view of the fact that a pre- 
vious convention of the Interna- 
tional had-ruled in a similar case, 
the General Executive Board 
decided that the regular initiation 
price must be paid to the Inter- 
national on all part-paid initiations 
in the following manner: 

For instance, the initiation fee 
of a local union is $20.00, and there 
are ten men who paid $2.00 each 
and then quit paying their initia- 
tion fee, deciding to leave town or 
not to become a member, etc., when 
an audit is made those ten pay- 
ments of $2.00 each should be 
added together and an initiation 
stamp purchased from the Inter- 
national, the total making one 
initiation fee. The General Secre- 
tary was instructed to notify 
Brother Clem of the Ice Drivers, 
as to the action of the Board, and 
that this ruling should obtain until 
such time as it is changed by a 
future convention. 

The attention of the Board was 
called to the strike of the Textile 
Workers whose members are mak- 


ing a great battle for the preserva- 
tion of their organization. It was 
explained that the organization 
was striving to take care of the 
large number on strike, as best it 
could, but that it was almost im- 
possible for it to do so, due to the 
fact that the strike has been on for 
a long time and most of the strikers 
and their families are in needy cir- 
cumstances. The General Exec- 
utive Board, by unanimous action, 
made a donation of $1,000.00 and 
instructed the General Secretary- 
Treasurer to forward a check for 
this amount to the headquarters of 
the Textile Workers. 

Organizer Farrell and members 
of the Joint Council of Cincinnati, 
called to our attention the situation 
existing in Local No. 175, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. This is a small local 
composed mostly of team owners 
and they are holding back the gen- 
eral progress of the organization 
in that district. On looking over 
the records, it was found that we 
also have another small union of 
drivers in that city. It was decided, 
therefore, that the matter be re- 
ferred to Organizer Farrell and 
that he be instructed to try to 
amalgamate the two locals. Failing 
to do so, the Board decided that 
the charter of both unions should 
be revoked and a. new charter 
issued covering individuals work- 
ing at our craft in that particular 
district. Motion carried. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer 
called the attention of the Board to 
a controversy existing in Local No. 
69 of Centralia, Illinois, which 
local expelled a member named 
Jones. The evidence submitted 
being somewhat perplexing, the 
Board felt’ it was impossible to 
reach a decision on the matter. The 
Board therefore referred the en- 
tire matter to Secretary Hughes to 
render a decision as soon as he 
has reviewed the case and had ex- 
plained to him certain details. 

Vice-President Golden called the 
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attention of the Board to the fact 
that while he was employed as 
organizer by the International 
Union on special work, that he did 
not receive the same pay as other 
organizers. The General President 
and General Secretary-Treasurer 
stated that at a meeting of the 
General Executive Board which 
was held immediately after the 
adjournment of the last convention, 
it was decided that should it be- 
come necessary at any time to em- 
ploy a man to act as organizer, 
that said organizer would not re- 
ceive more than $75.00 per week 
until such time as the General Of- 
ficers of the International Union 
were satisfied as to his ability to 
act as organizer. It was consid- 
ered by the Board to be unfair to 
put a new man on the road and pay 
him the same salary as was being 
received by the man who had years 
of experience and who had worked 
up to a position where they were of 
material benefit to the Interna- 
tional on account of their experi- 
ence. The General Executive Board 
reaffirmed the action of the Board 
which set this salary for special 
organizers and decided that $75.00, 
and expenses, per week, was a just 
salary for newly appointed organ- 
izers until such time as they had 
obtained experience. 

The General President made a 
general statement outlining the 
work of the organizers and the 
conditions that were liable to con- 
front them in the future; stating 
that at the present time there was 
no need for more organizers to be 
employed by the International 
Union; that if occasion presented 
itself and it was found necessary 
to place a man on for some special 
work, that the International Of- 
ficers would not hesitate to do so, 
but that they were going to pursue 
the same course in the future as in 
the past—keep down the pay roll of 
the International as much as pos- 
sible and not put on any more 





organizers unless they believed 
some real benefit to the Interna- 
tional might obtain. 

The General President stated 
that requests had been made to him 
by the officers and membership of 
our unions on the Western coast 
from Spokane to San Diego that 
he visit that district as soon as pos- 
sible; that those requests had been 
coming in for the past two years, 
so he now advised the Board that 
he was to visit that part of the 
country and each one of our local 
unions within a very short time; 
also advised the board that he 
would be away from Headquarters 
on the road for about six weeks, 
beginning November Ist. 

There being no further business 
to come before the Board, the meet- 
ing was adjourned, subject to the 
call of the General President and 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 


The present conflict is an expres- 
sion of a fundamental dispute be- 
tween industry and finance. It is a 
conflict between service and profit. 
Vast opposing forces are operating 
and must continue to operate until 
there is an adjustment that per- 
mits the supremacy of service and 
victory for public welfare. 

Finance rules industry today. In 
the case of railroads Wall Street 
makes railroad policy in the inter- 
est of profits. Railroad policy is not 
made in the interest of transporta- 
tion. A policy ordered by finance 
has profits as its object. It must 
demand low wages. It must shear 
whatever it is possible to shear and 
it will shear wherever there is not 
a strong opposing force to prevent 
that shearing. 

Finance is incompetent to man- 
age and fix the policy for industry. 
The prime requirement is that in- 
dustry serve the public. This can 
not be if the useful men and women 
are denied all chance to express 
themselves. 




















The purpose of coal mines should 
be to furnish coal for heat, light 
and power. Today the purpose of 
coal mines is to make profits for 
those who own coal mines. Even 
where profit is not made the pur- 
pose is profit and it is with that in 
view that policies are made. 

Those who invest capital demand 
labor policies that will help make 
profits. They necessarily oppose la- 
bor policies that are designed pri- 
marily to bring about coal pro- 
duction. 

Control of production policies 
does not properly belong to those 
who merely control money. 

Control of production policies 
properly belongs to those actively 
interested and engaged in produc- 
tion, to those who are competent to 
judge production policies, to those 
engaged in the business of giving 
service. 


PRODUCTION FACTS NECESSARY 


If the public can secure recogni- 
tion of its rights in connection with 
production it can afford to forget 
about the control of money. It must 
concern itself today with the con- 
trol of money only because money 
is an instrument through which an 
improper power is wielded. 

Facts about production are nec- 
essary to an understanding of what 
is wrong with production. Facts 
about production are today private 
property, and in some cases are so 
treated with the sanction of Gov- 
ernment and courts. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
carrying out an order of Congress, 
sought facts about coal production. 
It could get these facts only from 
the books of employers. The em- 
ployers refused to allow access to 
those facts in their books. The 
courts sustained the employers, 
saying these facts belong to the 
mine owners. 

Financial control makes this se- 
crecy necessary. If industry were 
controlled by industry, such se- 
crecy would not be necessary and 
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would cease. Competition for divi- 
dends would become obsolete, but 
competition for efficiency and for 
high-grade production and service 
would take its place, preserving the 
valuable principle of competition 
without robbing the workers and 
consumers. 

Financial thievery is possible 
largely because industrial facts are 
private property and protected as 
such. Private ownership of facts 
must stop. 

Corporations, trying to reduce 
wages, ask the public to sympa- 
thize with the corporations. They 
expect a verdict in the dark be- 
cause the public knows nothing 
about production costs, the effi- 
ciency of production methods or 
the market need for the commod- 
ities. 

Money is invested to produce 
profits, not to produce commodities. 

If financiers can make bigger div- 
idends by investing in a gambling 
stock market corner to create an 
artificial shortage of a staple than 
by investing in the manufacture of 
a staple they will invest in the 
gamble. 


THE PURPOSE OF INVESTMENT 


Need for commodities has noth- 
ing to do with investment of 
money. Rate of return has every- 
thing to do with investment. Not all 
can invest in speculative or highly 
profitable directions. Some must in- 
vest in less profitable ventures. All 
invest with the primary idea of 
profit, not with the primary idea 
of service. 

Production is primarily for 
profit. That is the basis of the real 
issue today. That is why mine own- 
ers, nationally organized, guard 
their secrets and refuse to agree 
upon terms with the workers. 
That is why railroad managements 
managing in the name of Wall 
Street refuse to come together with 
the workers and agree upon terms. 
Management is serving profit, not 
production needs, not the require- 
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ments of the people. This is the 
biggest fact in the whole situation. 
It is the fact that is at the bottom 
of everything, and until people con- 
sider and understand that fact they 
are dealing with superficialities. 

The first step toward righting 
what is wrong is the establishment 
in industry of a uniform cost ac- 
counting system. That will, make 
possible the scientific gathering of 
essential facts. Industry itself does 
not know the facts about itself. It 
is to a large degree blind so far as 
management is concerned. It is 
like a blind man playing with 
earthquakes. 

Second, public access to the facts 
is required. The public cannot 
judge rightly until it knows the 
facts—not part of the facts, but all 
of them. 

Those are the first steps. No 
more steps can be taken until those 
have been taken. On the basis of 
scientific organization and public 
ownership of facts the next steps 
will be determined by the people 
themselves. No one can foresee 
with accuracy nor does any one 
need foresee. 


A PICTURE OF WALL STREET 


Wall Street today is a blind fool 
astride a wild engine of terrific 
power. There is intelligence in 
neither. Wall Street operates blind- 
ly amidst a chaos of forces seeking 
profits, caring for nothing that 
does not beget or protect profits. 

Wall Street must be deprived of 
its power, its roots dug out of our 
industrial fabric. 

Wall Street, meaning money 
power, extends its control every- 
where, dealing with the dead hand 
of increment, placing living hu- 
manity in bondage to dead men who 
have left money produced by dead 
men and which extorts its profits 
from the toil and requirements of 
the living. 

There is a deep, vital issue to be 
solved. We have not a class strug- 
gle, but a struggle between great 





primary forces, between a group 
interest and a great universal hu- 
man interest. 

Strikes, such as those on the rail- 
roads, in the mines, in the textile 
mills, cannot be understood by 
looking at the surface. The back- 
ground is where the full truth lies. 

Labor is holding the line for hu- 
manity, contending with all of its 
might, with its very life, for the 
great ideal of service—for the 
great practical necessity, produc- 
tion primarily for the satisfaction 
of human needs. Labor is contend- 
ing against the continued enthrone- 
ment of profit as the autocrat of 
our destinies. 

If labor’s line is broken the public 
welfare will be engulfed. 

The Monarch of Gold seeks to 
rule for gold alone. Labor seeks to 
serve. It seeks to bring freedom to 
management, co-operation to all in- 
dustry. It seeks to make industry 
serve human needs. 

Back of all industrial strife to- 
day is that underlying motive force. 
Back of every struggle is that 


‘background. Until that is under- 


stood and dealt with intelligently 
and constructively there will be no 
step toward final remedy.— 
Gompers. 


WHAT IS THE “PUBLIC”? 


Much stress is being laid upon 
the sufferings of the “public” be- 
cause of strikes. The newspapers 
(this includes the most of them) 
declare that the “public” is opposed 
to strikes. The bankers in their 
publicity propaganda say the “pub- 
lic” is against strikes. Individuals 
who assume they represent the 
“public” are continually writing 
letters to the press denouncing the 
wage earners for refusing to work 
for whatever the employers want 
to give them. 

In the suggestions for arbitrat- 
ing differences the newspapers ad- 
vocate representatives of the “pub- 
lic” to be appointed by someone 














other than the parties involved in 


an industrial dispute. The Presi- 
dent of the United States laid great 
emphasis on the necessity of pro- 
tecting the “public” from strikes. 
He even proposed an arbitration 
board to settle the wages and work- 
’ ing conditions of the miners. It 
was to be composed of three op- 
erators, three miners and eight 
representatives of the “public.” 
The anthracite coal operators fol- 
lowed the lead of the President. 
They were willing to permit the 
miners to have three represent- 
atives on a board of arbitration to 
settle the anthracite strike, they 
(the operators) were to have three 
representatives and the “umpire” 
was to be a judge, whose name was 
given, of the federal court in Phil- 
adelphia. Thus the anthracite op- 
erators, who not only own the coal 
mines, but also own the railroads 
that haul the coal and thereby 
make double profits, wanted to 
name four members of an “arbi- 
tration board” of seven. 

Let it be understood once and 
for all that labor cannot be de- 
ceived into recognizing the wails of 
a “public” which represents less 
than 4 per cent of the citizens of 
the United States. The “public” for 
which the President talks, for 
which the newspapers argue and 
the unfair employers insist is that 
portion of the people of our coun- 
try who employ labor, control the 
banks and great commercial inter- 
ests, and last, and unfortunately 
not least, the lawyers. The great 
mass of the people, those who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their 
brows, and their sympathizers, are 
excluded from this hand-made 
“public.” 

Not one arbitration umpire of 
the representatives of the “public” 
comes from the real public. The 
representatives of the “public” on 
the Railroad Labor Board repre- 
sent the “public” so often referred 
to by the President, the newspa- 
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pers, and the unfair employers. It 
is the “public” that always favors 
the enslavement of labor; that be- 
lieves in compulsory arbitration, 
otherwise involuntary servitude; 
that believes in repressing every 
ambition of the men and women 
who work for wages to advance the 
economic conditions of themselves 
and those dependent upon them. 

The President of the United 
States, who asked for the power to 
appoint the eight representatives 
on a mining commission, would 
have selected eight men from the 
“minority public,” from the “pub- 
lic” that is “always against labor.” 
Unless a man is well-to-do, or is a 
known business or financial man, 
he never is considered in an ap- 
pointment of representatives of the 
public on any arbitration board. 
Therefore, we have two publics, as 
follows: 

The public which consists of po- 
litical favorites, of the privileged 
few and their sympathizers and 
from which the wage earners and 
their sympathizers are excluded. 

The real public that comprises 
not only the privileged few and 
their sympathizers, but the wage 
earners and their sympathizers as 
well. 

When the parties at interest 
agree upon an umpire to decide be- 
tween them that is voluntary arbi- 
tration, the greatest incentive for 
the maintenance of industrial 
peace.—W. C. Roberts, Chairman 
A. F. of L. Legislative Committee. 





ORGANIZED LABOR 


Organized labor is raising the 
standards of workingmen by com- 
pelling them to think rapidly and 
to speak clearly. The trade union 
movement has developed a com- 
pany of speakers who are abun- 
dantly able to present the cause of 
the toilers. This ts constantly be- 
ing demonstrated at the national 
meetings of labor bodies, where 
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statesmanship of the highest order 
is demanded and where some of the 
addresses would easily rank with 
the best that are delivered in the 
conferences and conventions of 
other national bodies. 

Organized labor is raising the 
standards of workingmen by fight- 
ing the battles of all the people. It 
is carrying with it even the lowest 
and most degraded. Every victory 
won for the men and women at the 
top means a higher level for those 
lower down. While the trade union- 
ist may for a time belong to the 
aristocracy of labor, he soon makes 
of that aristocracy a democracy for 
all.—Ex. 





UNDERMINING THE FEDERAL 
COURTS 


The New York World, speaking 
of injunction and contempt pro- 
ceedings, has this to say edito- 
rially: 

“When Attorney General Daugh- 
erty excuses the regulation of in- 
dustrial affairs by injunction and 
contempt of court as ‘the mildest 
form of governmental regulation, 
the most humane and the most 
charitable,’ he reveals a danger- 
ous ignorance of the character and 
function of the Federal courts. The 
courts are the most rigid and least 
responsible branch of the Federal 
machinery Their business is to in- 
terpret law, not to make it or ad- 
minister it; yet when they are 
called upon to settle wage contro- 
versies by enjoining parties to the 
conflict, they must, in effect, write 
new statutes of their own and en- 
force them through an extension 
of their own authority. 

“The courts are not fitted to de- 
termine industrial disputes; they 
cannot mediate or conciliate; there 
is no allowance for give and take 
in their make-up. They can only 
state decisions and issue fiats, and 
neither labor nor capital is amen- 
able to such methods. Because 





their direct intervention is both 
futile and unpopular, it would be 
certain, if carried out along the 
lines laid down by Mr. Daugherty, 
to destroy their influence and in 
the end strip them of legitimate 
powers. This outcome was fore- 
seen in England after the Taff Vale 
case, when all industrial authority 
was taken from the courts and re- 
turned to Parliament, where it be- 
longs. ‘ 

“Mr. Daugherty probably thinks 
he is adding to the power of 
the Federal judiciary in laying on 
it the burden of economic adjust- 
ments which should be borne by 
Congress and the executive. He is, 
in fact, setting it up as a target for 
destructive criticism. So far as 
the stability of the courts is con- 
cerned, this ‘mildest form of gov- 
ernmental regulation’ is unques- 
tionably the worst of all.” 





OVER-SEA TELEPHONY 


The steamship America, 370 
miles at sea, on her way to New 
York, was “picked up” by the first 
radio telephone installed on the 
top floor of the Telephone building 
in New York City. 

According to engineers present 
it is the beginning of a new era in 
over-sea telephony, although the 
handicap of outside “interference” 
must be overcome. In the new ex- 
periment it is stated that when the 
air was clear of outside “interfer- 
ence” the voice over the radio tele- 
phone came as clear as a voice over 
the ordinary land wire—sometimes 
clearer. 





AN OBLIGING INDIVIDUAL 


“Deacon, you’ve already had four 
wives who have been killed in au- 
tomobile accidents, and now I hear 
you are about to marry a fifth.” 

“You’re correctly informed, 
Squire, as long as the Lord will 
take ’em, I’ll furnish them.” 




















(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


OMETIMES the cry is raised by the enemies of our movement, es- 
S pecially those who are not in sympathy with our International 

Union, that it is a foolish thing for local unions to be sending money 
for their per capita tax to the General Office at Indianapolis, that they 
might better save that money and keep it at home. This is a very ig- 
norant and most dangerous statement to make and the individual mem- 
ber preaching or spreading this venomous poison is only doing so to de- 
stroy the union. The thirty cents per month which is paid on each mem- 
ber to the International is used, first, for the purpose of insuring the 
local union and membership against strikes and lockouts. It is like put- 
ting money away to be used in case any local union affiliated with the 
International is attacked by unjust employers. Part of that thirty cents 
is used to carry on the work of organizing throughout the country be- 
cause the stronger our organization is the better it is for each locality. 
Part of this per capita is also used to support and maintain the American 
Federation of Labor in Washington, which organization is carrying on 
the greatest publicity campaign ever carried on by any organization; is 
also fighting adverse legislation aimed against the workers in Washing- 
ton; is also carrying on one of the most instructive and helpful fights 
against the adverse decisions of our courts; has numerous speakers con- 
tinually on the platform arousing men and local unions, and encouraging 
non-union men and their friends to become a part of the great army of 
Workers; has several bureaus in Washington distributing literature to 
the four corners of the world; it owns its own building, which is all paid 
for, valued at almost a half millions dollars, so the few pennies contrib- 
uted by the individual members of the union in the shape of per capita 
tax, has helped to establish this monument to Labor in the capital of our 
country—Washirgton, D. C. Why then listen to serpents in the shape 
of human beings, who advise you to refrain from paying per capita tax 
to the International? Your General Officers have done more with the 
few cents tax paid in the last ten or fifteen years than was ever done by 
any set of officers in any labor movement. With the few pennies you 
have sent us, we have organized the teamsters and chauffeurs through- 
out the country; we have doubled and quadrupled their wages in many 
districts; we have reduced their working hours, and in addition to this 
we have upwards of three-quarters of a million dollars in our Interna- 
tional treasury at Indianapolis. Now, then, let us compare the condi- 
tions of the few local unions outside of the International Union and those 
who are within it. There are only a few members of the teamsters and 
chauffeurs that are outside of the International, and those that are out- 
side are poorer and have more financial troubles and a great deal more 
dissatisfaction than the locals that are affiliated with the International 
organization, and in addition, they have no place to look for assistance 
should they become involved in trouble. The few local unions in New 
York and Chicago that are outside the International, in wealth and 
property, are not to be compared with the unions that are affiliated with 
the International. The few pennies, in the way of per capita tax, which 
they have withheld from our International and from the American Labor 
Movement in general, has not enriched them in any way, shape or man- 
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ner. Financially embarrassed continuously, should any of them be- 
come involved in a strike of any duration, their membership would 
have nothing to look to—not even the support of the bona fide trade 
union movement in their district. Those local unions outside the 
International may run their own affairs—we have no quarrel with 
them. The rank and file of those organizations are responsible for the 
condition within their locals, but when dishonest and untruthful state- 
ments are made against the International Union to our loyal and some- 
times unthinking members, we must explain conditions to our member- 
ship. We never had an independent union or secession movement in our 
organization that did not finally break up totally bankrupt. The mem- 
bers that belong to an independent or outside union pay just about the 
same dues as members within the International Union, and the great 
difference between the two is that the members outside the International 
paying dues to an independent union have no protection whatever, they 
are not even recognized by the bona fide trade union movement when in- 
volved in a strike and have no place to look for assistance. The members 
affiliated with the International have a fund behind them amounting to 
nearly $800,000 and have the satisfaction of knowing that they can ap- 
peal to every trade unionist within the American Federation of Labor, 
and if need be, to every local union in the International, whose combined 
treasuries amount to several million dollars. In addition to that, they have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the few pennies contributed each month 
to the International are used in insuring them against strikes and lock- 
outs, ‘also used in carrying on the great work of organizing our craft 
throughout the country, and in supporting the American Federation of 
Labor in the great world-wide battle in which it is engaged. 





HE General President, Vice-President Casey and General Organ- 

izer Gillespie, went to New York on October 9th, to attend a con- 

ference called by President Gompers, as per instructions of the 
Cincinnati Convention of the American Federation of Labor, to end the 
dispute between the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, over the loading and 
unloading of teams and automobiles. This dispute has been going on for 
years and the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
last year rendered a decision on the case, but the convention of the Fed- 
eration set aside the decision and ordered that the parties interested 
again go into conference and if they failed to agree, that the case be sub- 
mitted to a Board of Arbitration for final decision, the board to consist 
of one representative from the Teamsters’ organization, one representa- 
tive from the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, those two to choose 
the third man; failing to agree on the third man within thirty days, the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor was to appoint 
the third party. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters selected 
Vice-President Casey as its representative on the arbitration board; the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers selected William McCain to repre- 
sent them. Those two representatives failed, within the specified time 
—thirty days—to agree on the third man, so the Executive Council ap- 
pointed James Duncan, President of the Granite Cutters’ Union and 
First Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor, as the third 
man. In due time Brother Duncan notified the Executive Council that 
owing to the fact that injunction proceedings were brought against his 
organization making it necessary for him to be in court each day, it 
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would be impossible for him to act on the arbitration board, so William 
Collins of the Street Carmen’s Union was then selected by President 
Gompers to act. He prepared immediately to act and decided that the 
conference should take place on October 4th at the Sinton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. His reasons for choosing that city was that the headquarters 
of the two International Unions were in the middle west; Cincinnati was 
a neutral city, and the city in which the convention was held that decided 
that the matter be submitted to arbitration. The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, through Mr. Gompers, notified Mr. Collins that its 
representative would be in attendance, understanding that it was the 
duty of our organization to obey the call of the arbitrator, who was act- 
ing under direct instructions from the convention. The Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers stated that they could not be present, owing to 
the fact that they had some business which necessitated their presence 
in New York on October 9th. The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters believed it was the duty of the Iron Workers to obey the order of 
the arbiter, but in order that everything possible be done towards bring- 
ing about a conference that would end this unpleasant controversy, ac- 
cepted the proposition of the Iron Workers, and proceeded, as stated at 
the beginning of this report, to attend the conference in New York. The 
meeting opened in New York City at the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor at ten o’clock Monday, October 9th. Brother Morrin, 
representing the Iron Workers, proceeded to object to Brother Collins, 
stating that because he was a member of the organization whose presi- 
dent had already acted on a committee from the Executive Council which 
had rendered a decision against the Iron Workers, that he undoubtedly 
would be prejudiced. He also made other protests. Brother Tobin, rep- 
resenting the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, stated that Team- 
sters International had no protest to make; that it was perfectly satis- 
fied to go along; believed it was its duty to be in attendance and felt 
that it has no right to protest; making a further guarantee that it would 
abide by any decision rendered by the Arbitration Board. A great deal 
of talk ensued; the whole day was consumed, with nothing accomplished; 
technical questions of the most trivial nature being raised by the rep- 
resentatives of the Iron Workers. The Board then retired and brought 
in some rules. First, they decided that three hours be given each side in 
which to present their case. The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters agreed that they could get through in less time than three hours. 
The representatives of the Iron Workers stated that they needed more 
than three hours. It was decided to adjourn at five o’clock and meet 
next morning at 9:30, in a large room in the Continental Hotel in New 
York City. The representatives of both organizations met at the ap- 
pointed time, but again protests and technical issues were raised, so the 
chairman of the conference decided that the Brotherhood of Teamsters 
be allowed to present its side of the case; that the President of the Iron 
Workers should give way, as he had been taking up all of the time of the 
conference, and nothing was being done. President Morrin again asked 
that they be given more time and be allowed to call in as many witnesses 
as they desired to bring in, including some contractors. The chairman 
had ruled the previous day that only members of both organizations be 
allowed to present oral statements, but that all other parties could pre- 
sent written statements or briefs. The President of the Iron Workers 
objected to this, so the representatives of the Teamsters withdrew to 
discuss the case amongst themselves and in a short time returned and 
advised the chairman of the conference to grant the Iron Workers un- 
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limited time, with the right to present any and all witnesses that they 
desired. In the meantime the representatives of the Iron Workers re- 
tired and when the conference re-convened, there were present, in addi- 
tion to the representatives of both organizations, Brother Donlin of the 
Building Trades and Brother James O’Connell of the Metal Trades. The 
chairman of the arbitration board, Mr. Collins, announced that he had a 
statement to make and was about to inform President Morrin, and other 
representatives of the Iron Workers, when interrupted by President 
Morrin, who stated that his delegation had decided to withdraw from 
the conference, but Chairman Collins stated he wished him to hear the 
following statement: That all objections had been withdrawn by the 
arbitration board; that he now advised him that he would be given un- 
limited time in which to present his case; that he also was given the 
right to call in any witnesses he desired, including employers. President 
Morrin and his delegates by this time had withdrawn from the room and 
refused to return and participate in the conference, although the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor ordered that said confer- 
ence be held and a decision rendered, which was to be final and binding. 
President Tobin then stated to the conference, that in his judgment, it 
would be a waste of time for the Teamsters to present their side of the 
case, with conditions as they were, but stated that in so far as the build- 
ing trades and metal trades were concerned, that they need have no fear 
that there was any dispute between the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and any other organization in the building trades or metal 
trades, and that in his judgment, no dispute would ever arise, if condi- 
tions remained as they have been for the past ten or twelve years, and 
the only question in dispute was that between the Teamsters and Iron 
Workers as to the loading and unloading of teams and auto trucks, and 
that the Iron Workers had been infringing on Teamsters jurisdiction for 
years. Brother Donlin stated that he came representing the building 
trades to protest against the wording of a resolution presented to the 
Montreal Convention of the Federation, but after hearing President 
Tobin’s statement did not wish to make a protest. President O’Connell 
also stated that he was perfectly satisfied with the statement made by 
President Tobin. The above is a statement of fact. We have not suffi- 
cient space to go into detail, but are giving you the main points in this 
controversy and will leave it to you and the trade unionists of our coun- 
try to decide who is right and who is wrong. We obeyed the order of the 
American Federation of Labor and were willing to abide by whatever de- 
cision was rendered by the arbitration board. We were willing to pre- 
sent our case, but the other parties to the controversy protested before 
the hearing began, refusing to go on with their side and left the confer- 
ence. We have only this thought in mind, that while all organizations 
have a right to run their own affairs as they deem necessary, we never 
want to be placed in a position where we are not willing to submit to ar- 
bitration (when said arbitration board is made up of three stanch trade 
unionists) any question involving our organization, nor are we willing to 
be known as an International Union that leaves a conference which has 
been called by the convention of the American Federation of Labor for 
the purpose of endeavoring to adjust an unpleasant condition existing 
between two organizations. It is hardly fair to blame employers and 
workmen for disagreeing when two International Unions cannot agree 
and one refuses to submit its case to an arbitration board composed of 
three trade unionists, the odd member being chosen by the American 
Federation of Labor under instructions from a convention of that body. 
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E are repeatedly asking our members throughout the country to 
W pay more attention to their meetings, and to the general work 
of their local unions. Members should attend all meetings and 
inquire into everything that has been done between meetings. It is a 
pity to find, every now and then, as you will notice in reading over the 
minutes of the Board meeting where members are paying their dues to 
a local union continuously and think they are protected, but they wake 
up some morning to find that they have no protection as their charter 
is revoked by the International Union because of failure on the part of 
the local union to carry out its contract with the International organiza- 
tion. Any local union that does not pay its tax regularly each month is 
not entitled to benefits from the International organization. Any local 
union that goes on strike when not in good standing will not receive any 
aid or assistance from the International, and the membership on strike 
instead of being entitled to $10.00 per week, receive nothing. Therefore, 
as a member of the local, it is your duty to see to it that your union is 
not allowed to run behind with its tax toe the International. You should 
watch your union just as carefully as you do your insurance policy or any 
other investment that you have made, because, after all, the payment 
of your dues each month is an investment of such a serious nature that it 
deserves your greatest attention Usually the cause of a local union get- 
ting behind financially with the International is the neglect of the offi- 
cers. You should, therefore, be careful in the selection of your officers. 
You might say, well, I do not care—what difference does it make if we 
do get in bad? It makes this difference—if you were to lose your charter 
and become disbanded, you would no doubt find yourself and other mem- 
bers drifting back into the rut from which you escaped a few years ago. 
Sometimes employers say: “Why do you want to belong to the union and 
pay out your money to those fellows who are spending it and having a 
good time?” You ask yourself this question: “Why is the boss so deeply 
interested?” The answer no doubt will come to you, after some medi- 
tation, that the only reason the boss is interested is that the union has 
made him pay higher wages and establish other working conditions, 
that he would not have paid or established were it not for the organiza- 
tion. Sometimes employers make this statement: “You do not have to 
belong to the union to get your present conditions; I will pay you the 
same wages even if you don’t belong to the union.” Again, beware! be- 
cause while he may for two or three months pay you the same wages, 
eventually he will get to the point where some slackness arises and he 
will tell you that he is hardly able to meet expenses and will have to cut 
your wages for a short time, but you will never get it back. Therefore, 
your only hope is to watch your union carefully and see to it that your 
officers do not allow it to run in debt to the International. Bear in mind 
that the International is a business institution and it charters its local 
unions under a specific contract. It gives the right to a local union to 
function in its name and in the name of the American Federation of 
Labor. It has certain rules and laws laid down in what is called a Con- 
stitution, and those laws must be observed and obeyed, otherwise the 
local union cannot remain in affiliation with the International. 





HE commission appointed by the President of the United States to 
look into the mining industry, on the face of it, at least, appears to 
be made up of as good a class of men as could be found in our coun- 
try. Every one is a practical man who has done something big in the 
position in which he was placed during his life. They are big men and 
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although some of them are extremely wealthy, they are sufficiently 
broad-minded to be expected to make a complete investigation of the coal 
situation and to be unprejudiced toward either side. It is pretty hard to 
expect, however, that John Hays Hammond, the multi-millionaire, who 
made most of his money in South Africa; who was consulting engineer 
for Cecil Rhodes, who had Kafir labor of the cheapest kind, with his ex- 
pert knowledge of mining, it is, as I said before, pretty hard to expect 
that he is going to be 200 per cent favorable to the poor mine workers 
and against the rich mining operators, many of whom are his friends. 
I suppose you will say, in answer to this, that Hammond is not the whole 
commission, and that against him can be placed Thomas Marshall, ex- 
governor of Indiana, and ex-Vice-President of the United States, whose 
expressions at all times have been favorable to the workers. There is 
no use in finding fault before the commission renders its report—we 
must wait and see what happens. However, the danger is this—that the 
report when issued will have a far-reaching influence on Congress, be- 
cause as we understand the situation, the President of the United States 
will make request of Congress for legislation based on the recommenda- 
tions made by this commission, and we are fearful that the legislation 
prayed for, that is, the special request contained in the President’s mes- 
sage for legislation to prevent future strikes, will be enacted. In other 
words, that compulsory arbitration in private industries will, for the first 
time in our so-called free and democratic nation, be established. When 
you chain a miner under ground continuously preventing him from fight- 
ing, his union will have lost its greatest power, because we have yet to 
find in this country a commission appointed to investigate wages and 
working conditions that has not been somewhat influenced by Capital 
and Wealth. Strikes, of course, are distasteful, especially when the 
strike ties up a commodity that is absolutely necessary for the comfort 
of all the people. If our government institutions can enforce compulsory 
arbitration in private industries and prevent strikes, they can do it in 
any industry. For instance, they might say, that it would be criminal 
to have a strike amongst the milk wagon drivers take place in some large 
city as the people would suffer, so legislation to prevent a strike in that 
particular branch of our craft might be enacted. You may argue that 
that is not an interstate business, but when governmental regulations 
are obtained against the workers, it usually ends, as it has ended in other 
countries—to the injury of the men and women of labor. Well, you may 
answer, perhaps Congress will not enact this adverse legislation on the 
recommendation of the President. But there is nothing that the present 
Congress has been asked to do against Labor, that it has not done. We 
are hopeful, of course, that in the November elections there will be a 
change in both the House and Senate, but again we repeat, we are fearful 
of the results obtaining from this commission appointed by the President, 
which does not have on it one man who has worked with his hands, who 
has dug coal under the ground, who understands the suffering, privation 


and danger experienced -by the coal miners hundreds of feet under the 
ground. 





If all the working people were Life is becoming so intricate, so 
organized, the unions could wipe involved, so mixed up that it is dif- 
out the open shop system tomor- ficult to tell what will happen as 
re Another reason for that 500,- a result of any act.—Thomas A. 

‘ ison. 

















At this writing things look brighter for the International than they 
did one year ago, because at that time we were on the eve of a general 
industrial depression which resulted in throwing out of work thousands 
of our members. It is encouraging to note that at the present time nearly 
all of our membership are employed and are taking more interest in the 
affairs of the union and paying up their dues. In the meantime, you who 
read this, are expected to speak the word of the trade unionist as you go 
along the line. 





A missionary father one said, that the average layman in faithfully 
observing the duties of his calling had more opportunity for doing good 
than did the missionary who had sacrificed his life in advocating the 
faith in a foreign country amidst pestilence and privation. So, the ques- 
tion for you to decide is: Are you doing your duty in every phase of life? 
Are you keeping your promise to your organization, by endeavoring to 
strengthen that organization which has done so much for you? 


The great goal that we are all endeavoring to reach is a position in life 
where we can feel somewhat independent; where we can get away from 
the shivers we had, and continue to have, when the boss looks crosseyed 
at us. There is nothing that gives a man as much independence as his 
union, providing he is a real man. If he does his work, he need not be 
afraid of his employer. Every man has a right to hold up his head. 
Your union has helped you get wages and enables you to set aside a little 
for a rainy day, which vou should do provided you are not a squanderer. 





Isn’t it strange that we find fault with the other fellow although he 
does nothing different than we do ourselves? Every one of us can im- 
prove our actions and behavior if we will only stop and think that we 
ean all do something better than we are doing especially when it comes 
to carrying out the obligation taken in our union 





The cause of a great deal of the trouble in local unions is that the sal- 
aried officers hold that they should get “theirs” first. The first thing 
that a business institution does when it finds that it is running behind 
is to endeavor to cut down overhead expenses. _An organization cannot 
carry more salaried officers than its income provides after deducting, at 
least, 50 per cent of the income for other expenses. It is foolish to ex- 
pect that a local union with only 500 members can pay salary to three or 
four officers. Under such conditions the union would be established 
only for the purpose of paying salaries to three or four men 





No union is run for the purpose of making jobs for Business Agents, 
but the right kind of Agent is an absolute necessity to a union. The 
faithful, honest Business Agent can and does keep a union alive when 
everything else fails. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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